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The new Convair 990 jet airliner will be issued a provisiona FA‘ 


certification in October, 1961. Deliveries of the aircraft to . mer 


can Airlines, Swissair, SAS, and Real are scheduled for C :tobe 


and November. A commercial airworthiness certificate will ¢ ob 


tained in December, 1961, according to Convair. 
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By WILLIAM J. MacWILLIAMS 
Director of Research, Air Line Pilots Association 


Ret: cment plans are of two types — fixed and variable benefits. 
The «conomic advantages and disadvantages of each are discussed. 


A i the Thirteenth Biennial Meet- 
ing of the Association’s Board of 
Directors in 1954, policy was adopted 
which authorized the negotiations of 
pilot retirement programs. The basic 
goal was, and is, the achievement of a 
“realistic income at a realistic age.” 


Since the 1954 Meeting, negotiations 
have been conducted with over thirty 
airlines, resulting in retirement pro- 
crams which will insure the retired 
pilot, after the completion of his airline 


career, an income equivalent to the 
average of his career earnings. Stated 
another way, the retirement benefits 
will approximate fifty per cent of the 
pilot’s earnings for his final year of em- 
ployment provided he has participated 
in the Plan for thirty years and retires 
immediately following his sixtieth birth- 
day. Under these assumptions, the con- 
cept a “realistic income at a realistic 
age” has been achieved. 


Two Basie Plans 


Ey pilot should be aware that his 
retirement benefits will. be provided 
from two basic plans. The Fixed Bene- 
fit Pla assures a retirement income in 
fixed dollars, directly related to the 
forn of the Plan, and accrues each 
yeat the formula is applied to the 
pilot’. snnual or monthly income. The 
ben nay be stated as a percentage 
of t pilot contribution; e.g., an an- 
nual’ efit equal to three-eighths of the 
pilot’ .ggregate contribution, or as a 
lorn applied to annual or monthly 
earn: s; e.g., a benefit equal to three- 
four of one per cent of the first 
33. f annual income plus one and 
one- per cent of all annual income 
In ¢ of $3,000 for each year of fu- 
ture vice. 


T Variable Benefit Plan provides 


lor etirement income which is not 
Xe guaranteed in advance, but is 
dete ined by the contributions of both 
the t and the carrier and the value 
of contribution at and after retire- 
mer. The contributions of the Vari- 
abl. nefit Plan are deposited in a 
trus’ und for investment in equity se- 
curl. s by the trustee. Such investments 
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are made with yield and the principle 
appreciation as the basic consideration. 

The Fixed Benefit has no relation- 
ship to any changes in the cost of liv- 
ing which may occur during the pilot’s 
career. The retirement income is a fixed 
amount of dollars. A dollar of retire- 
ment benefit earned at age thirty, but 
payable at age sixty may be diluted to 
a considerable extent in terms of pur- 
chasing power. Conversely, if the cost 
of living decreases, the benefits would 
increase in terms of purchasing power. 
This characteristic is true for any in- 
surance annuity which may be pur- 
chased by an individual during his 
working career with the purpose of pro- 
viding an income for life payable at 
some future date. 


Variable Benefit 


The Variable Benefit will increase or 
decrease as the market values of equity 
investments fluctuate. Basically, the 
stock market has followed the general 
change in the cost of living. Over a 
long period of time, the values of stocks 
follow the trend of the purchasing 
power of the dollar. As this purchasing 
power has continually declined in 
American economy, the value of equity 
securities has increased. In other words, 
the increase in the cost of living has 
been paralleled by an increase in mar- 
ket values. The yield of equity invest- 
ments has historically been highest 
when stock prices are lower and con- 
versely, has been lower when _ stock 
prices have been higher. The apprecia- 
tion or depreciation of investments is 
directly related to the value of the in- 
vestments at the time of the purchase. 
Measurements from a high market 
price to a high market price would in- 
dicate a relatively minor appreciation 
or depreciation over a period of time 
However, a measurement from a high 
market price to a low market price 
or from a low market price to a higher 
market price would indicate consider- 
able depreciation or appreciation in the 
value of securities. 

The preceding oversimplifies the Va- 
riable Benefit investments however. 
Such measurements of yield apprecia- 
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tion or depreciation will be diluted be- 
cause of the procedures used in the 
purchase of the investments. By using 
the method of “dollar-cost-averaging,”’ 
a relatively fixed number of dollars con- 
stantly invested over a long period of 
time will insure a wide diversion not 
only in the type of securities purchased, 
but also in the prices paid for the se- 
curities. “Dollar-cost-averaging” simply 
means that with a given number of dol- 
lars, a greater number of securities may 
be purchased when stock prices are low 
than when they are high. Over the 
years, the method will develop an in- 
vestment portfolio, the value of which 
will be higher than the average pur- 
chase price of the securities included 
in the portfolio. Thus, the measure- 
ment of yield appreciation or depreci- 
ation will vary widely among the indi- 
vidual investments. 

The preceding outline of the basic 
concept of retirement as negotiated by 
the Association is becoming more and 
more of interest to pilots who have al- 
ready retired or will retire within the 
next few years. Currently, the retired 
pilot is not receiving the “realistic in- 
come” which was advocated at the 1954 
Board of Directors’ Meeting for the 
simple reason that such pilot did not 
have the necessary years of participa- 
tion under the Plans. The Association 
has, however, negotiated minimum re- 
tirement benefits which have increased 
retirement income for pilots already re- 
tired or who will retire in the near fu- 
ture, Regardless of the amount of re- 
tirement benefits, the retired or near 
retired pilot will quickly realize that his 
income will vary periodically as the 
value of the Variable Annuity fluctu- 
ates reflecting changes in the stock 
market. 


Units of Interest 


Without attempting to explain the 
actuarial principles involved in arriving 
at the value of the Variable Annuity, 
it is sufficient to note that the portion 
of the retirement income attributable 
to the Variable Annuity is expressed in 
terms of “units of interest.” The num- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Y NOW, most pilots are probably 

aware of the 5BX symbol and its 
relation to physical fitness. For those 
of you who have just tuned in, here 
is the story behind 5BX. 


The idea to develop a self-measur- 
able and simple daily exercise plan for 
physical fitness was conceived by Royal 
Canadian Air Force personnel in 1952. 
The necessary research and develop- 
ment of the plan was carried on by 
officers of the RCAF Recreation Branch 
during the period 1955-58, assisted by 
nine Canadian University professors of 
physical education, plus various mem- 
bers of the RCAF Supplement Reserve. 


Why the need for such a plan? The 
answer is obvious. Mechanization, auto- 
mation and work saving devices have 
combined to make life easier, depriving 
us of desirable physical activity. Many 
of us are in danger of deteriorating 
physically in spite of our constantly 
improving standard of living. 


‘The developed plan is well and com- 
pletely described in a booklet put out 
by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Copies 
of the complete 5BX may be obtained 
by money order for 35 cents each, less 
25 per cent for orders of 100 or more 
Money orders should be made out and 
addressed to the: Queen's Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

For those who may not get around 
to writing for the booklet, a condensed 
version, outlining the essentials 
and including the first two charts fol- 
lows: However, I would urge all to get 
the book. Speaking as a recent “gradu- 
ate” of the 5BX Plan, I 
this about it. 


bare 


can tell you 


The course does live up to all the 
claims it makes. 5BX is tailor-made for 
air line pilots. It can be done any- 
where, anytime and no equipment is 
required. 

The course is not simple throughout. 
Like most other 


worthwhile goals in 





Captain Hughes’ introduction appeared 
in the April, 1960 issue of The Canadian 
Air Line Pilot. Illustrations are by cour- 
tesy of Royal Canadian Air Force. 
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By B. G. HUGHES, Captain, TCA, Mon rea 


life it requires work. What is simple 


is getting started. Anyone under 60 
can take this course with ease, and as 
long as you do the exercises as_pre- 


scribed you will eventually reach your 
charted level. I would like to empha- 
size the fact that you should not set 
target dates for yourself, nor should you 
do these competitive 
lo do so would completely de- 
feat the purpose. Remember that even 
though we should all be able to reach 


exercises on a 


bases. 


our “level,” we all possess a slightly 
different capacity to progress. Take 
your own time and never mind the 
others. 


PHYSICAL CAPACITY RATING SCALE 
CHART 1 


The Royal Canadian Air Force 
5BX Plan For Physical Fitness 


5BX is not going to make a “C 
Atlas” out of you, and I do not think 
any of us will wind up wearing a 
sig 10 uniform; but if you cou 


1 see 





arles | 


the file of unsolicited testimonial: that 
have been received by the RCAF in it 
support (including Police Forces. Fir 
Fighters, Schools, and a recent enclorsa- | 


tion by President Eisenhower’s Counci 
for Physical Fitness), then I think yo 
would have to agree this thing is good 
It is also interesting to note that tl 
Queen’s Printer in Ottawa is_ being 
swamped with requests for 5BX pam- 
phlets, not only from points all ove: 
(Continued on page 23) 


PHYSICAL CAPACITY RATING SCALE 
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CHART 1 


EXE" CISE 1—Feet astride, arms up. Bent to touch floor 
t stretch up, backward. Keep knees straight. (Some 
ms never touch floor but benefits are equal in 

ing down as far as possible.) 


EXE “ISE 2—Lie on back, feet six inches apart, arms at 
f Sit up far enough to see heels. Keep legs 
S ht. Head and shoulders must clear floor. 


EXE ~“ISE 3—Lie face down, palms under thighs. Raise 
I , and one leg. Repeat using legs alternately. Keep 
l straight at knees. Thighs must clear palms. 


EXE ~ISE 4—Lie face down, hands under shoulders, 
I s flat on floor. Straighten arms, lifting upper body, 
ing knees on floor. Bend arms to lower body. Keep 
straight from knees. Arms must be fully ex- 
ed. Chest must touch floor to complete one move- 


EX! ISE 5—Run on one spot of floor. Count one step 
time right foot touches floor. Lift feet about four 
‘s. Every 75 steps do 10 scissors jumps. To do 
sors jumps stand with right leg, left arm extended 
vard (arm shoulder high) and left leg, right arm, 
€ ended backward, then jump up and reverse position 

© .egs, arms, before landing. 
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CHART 2 


EXERCISE 1—Feet astride, arms up. Touch floor or try 
to and press (bounce) once, then stretch up and back- 
ward. Keep legs straight. 


EXERCISE 2—Lie on back, feet six inches apart, arms 
at sides. Sit up, keep feet on floor. If necessary hook 
feet under furniture to do so. 


EXERCISE 3—Lie face down, palms under thighs. Raise 
head, shoulders, both legs. Keep legs straight, both 
thighs must clear palms. 


EXERCISE 4—Lie face down, hands under shoulder, 
palms flat on floor. Straighten arms to lift body with 
palms and toes on floor. Back must be straight. Chest 
must touch floor for each movement. 


EXERCISE 5—Run on one spot on floor. Count one step 
each time right foot touches floor. Lift feet about 
four inches. After every 75 steps, 10 astride jumps. 
For astride jumps, put feet together, arms at side, 
jump to feet astride with arms swinging sideways 
overhead, then return to a starting position. Keep 
arms straight in astride jumps and raise above head 
level. 
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Scouting's highest award to 


Eastern Airlines’ captain 
Eastern Ar Line phote 





SILVER BEAVER AWARD of the 
Boy Scouts of America 
highest and most coveted award 
conferred on Miami-based, Captain E. 
Q. Ford of Eastern Air Lines. The 
sole recipient of that award from the 
entire south Florida area, Captain 
Ford has been active in scouting since 
1918. 


scouting’s 


was 


North Central captain 
made reserve Lt. Cmdr. 


The United States U.S. Navy Phot 
Navy Department 
announced recently 
that Lieutenant Jo- 
seph M. Pietro of 
the United States 
Naval Reserve had 
been promoted to 


Lieutenant Com- 
mander. 
LCDR Pietro 





was graduated from 
the National Mine 
High School in 1942 and immediately 
enlisted in the United States Navy as 
a Hospital Corpsman, and sent to the 
Hospital Corps School at Great Lakes, 
Illinois. He was graduated from the 
Hospital Corps School in 1943 and 
served with the Hospital Corps until 
1944 when he was accepted into the 


J. M. Pietro 


V-5 Program of the Navy and then 
sent to the Naval Air Station at Pensa- 
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“Project SCAN" to collect near collision reports 
from pilots and to report statistics only to FAA 


N June 8, it was formally an- 
nounced that the Flight Safety 
Foundation had been chosen to collect 
and anaylze mid-air near collision re- 
ports. Designated as “Project SCAN” 
(System for Collection and Analysis 


of Near-collision reports), this pro- 
cram went into effect July 1, and 
covers all aircraft operations—civil 
and military —in the 50 states, the 


District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


Initiated by pilots 

Pilots have been aware of the prob- 
lem of mid-air collisions almost since 
the day there were more than two air- 
craft in the sky. As the speed of planes 
increased and the skyways became in- 
creasingly busy with aircraft of all 
types—air lines, business, private and 
military—the need to do something 
about the problem became more and 
more apparent. 

The first so-called “organization” 
attention to the near-collision problem 
occurred in 1954 at a meeting of air 
line chief pilots in Dallas, Texas. There 
the problem was discussed at great 
length and depth and it was agreed 
that a program for reporting near-col- 
lisions should be established. The Air 
Line Pilots Association, therefore, for- 
mally requested the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to undertake such a 
program, but one that would assure 
immunity to the reporting pilots. 

The Administrator of the CAA 
studied the ALPA request and then 
reported that in view of the immunity 
stipulation which was contrary to his 
agency’s safety enforcement responsi- 
bilities, it would be impossible for the 
CAA to legally establish such a pro- 


cram. He suggested it was one the 
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Civil Aeronautics 
take. 


A request was directed to the CAI 
in 1955, and in 1956 the Civil ero. 
nautics Board approved a progr: m of 
Voluntary Pilot Reports of Near Mid. 
Air Collisions. All segments of thie in- 
dustry, military and civil, cooperated 
in this program. 

Meanwhile, in 1954, the Air Trans. 
port Asseciation had begun its own 
independent survey of near-collision 
incidents, and the miltary, too, was J) 
conducting studies of near-collisions in- 7% 


volving its aircraft. ; 

Almost immediately after the CAB ‘ 
initiated its program of voluntary pilot [% 
reports of incidents, the reports began ; 
coming in. The CAB began issuing [9 
statistical reports to the public ona fF 
quarterly basis in March, 1957, its final [9 
report appearing in May, 1958. In July 9 
of that year the Board concluded tha } 


its objective of collecting and assem- 
bling near-collision statistics had been 
achieved and no further benefit would 
result from continuance of the pro- 
sram. Therefore, the Near-Collision 
Reporting Program of the CAB was 
officially terminated as of July, 1959 
Soon thereafter the Federal Aviaticr 
Agency took over the CAB’s Inciden' 
Reporting Program. When it becan 
known, however, that reporting pilots 
would be subject to disciplinary actior 
the pilots became reluctant to subm 
reports, and so the previous 
became but a few. 

But—in December, 1960, th: con 
Canada, but also from such pleces 4 


‘many 





(Continued on page 22) 





cola, Florida, fer 


training as cadet. 

Upon graduating as a Naval Pilot, 
Mr. Pietro was assigned to the Military 
Air Transport Service with Transport 
Squadron VR-3 in the Pacific Area. 
Subsequently he also served with Trans- 
port Squadrons, VR-6, VR-7, VR-8, 
until his release to inactive duty at the 
end of World War II. 

Mr. Pietro joined North Central Air- 
lines as a First Officer in 1956, and in 
1958 was advanced to Airlines Captain. 


His flying logbook shows mor that 
fourteen thousand hours in m 
gine planes. 

LCDR. Pietro lives with hi wile 
Helen, and their two children, B ce,‘ 


and Anne Marie, 7, at 14607 S. At 
bany St., Posen, Illinois. 
LCDR. Pietro is now attac ed 1 


Naval Air Reserve Squadron ‘ R-7% 
at the Naval Air Station, Glenvi: w, Il 
where he is the check-out pilot or tt 
Squadron. 
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Pan American Photo 





PR +}RESS NOTE: On its first flight the Wright brothers’ 


“b ite” reached a top speed of 31 mph and flew 120 
fe about 20 feet less than the wing span of Pan Am’s 
Be | jet clipper which travels around 600 mph. 


U.P.I. Photo 








Associated Press Wirephoto 


; 





aa 


DENVER—The wreck of the UAL DC-8 which crashed 
while landing at Stapleton Field, July 11. Of the 122 per- 
sons aboard, 16 were killed and the seventeenth victim 
was a@ man in a truck. According to early press reports 
the plane’s hydraulic system was mal-functioning. The 
plane swerved off the runway, struck a truck, and caught 


fire. 


Trans-Texas Airways Photo 





TRANS - TEXAS 
AIRWAYS 
has added seven 
Convair 240s to 
its fleet and plans 
to purchase a 
total of 22 from 
American Air- 
lines. It now has 
25, DC-3s. 


CONVAIR 990 has flown faster than any other passenger 
transport in the world—mach .97 at an altitude of 22,500, 
or a true air speed of 675 mph. The 990 will be certified 
for mach .91 flight when it is introduced on commercial air 
lines the end of this year. 
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ICAO OCEAN STATIONS AT WORK 


The seldom told story of nine North Atlantic weat!l er 
ships which provide meterological data, radar fix::s, 
and stand by for rescue work for ships and airplanes. 


Story and photographs by courtesy of International 
Civil Aviation Organization Bulletin, Montreal, Canada. 


NETHERLANDS SHIP “CIRRUS” leaves 
its home waters to take its station in the 
Atlantic as a floating weather and rescue 
ship. The “Cirrus” and its sister ship 
“Cumulus” are 267 feet long and havea 
35 foot beam. 
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more than a century—since 
merchant ships of many na- 
ave contributed voluntarily to 
ology by regularly making and 
ng weather observations while 
the seven seas. In 1878 earlier 
were coordinated by the forma- 
the International Meteorological 
zation (IMO), the predecessor 
World Meteorological Organiza- 


WMO). Since then, millions and 


of observations have been re- 
and transmitted to land stations 
present about 2,500 commercial 
are participating in the WMO 
‘ which divides the reporting ves- 


ito the following three categories: 


| ships provided with tested 
instruments on loan which make 
mprehensive surface observations 
insmit the data to various MET 
ashore every six hours; supple- 
ships supplied on loan with 
d sets of instruments with which 
mited observations are made; 
xiliary ships which use their 
truments to make basic observa- 
hich are transmitted in a very 
ited form. 
this work has been of 
yortance to meteorologists who 
limited to a very incomplete 
of the weather if they were 
o work with only the data they 
btain from land stations. More 
led, however, than the observa- 
rried out by the merchant ships 
vil aviation began its rapid de- 
nt after 1945—a development 
is seen the aircraft overtake the 
ner as the major means of pas- 
ransport between Europe and 
\merican within fifteen years. 


usly, 


WMO data was not adequate, 
the airliner needs meteorologi- 
rmation about the atmosphere 
0,000 feet—or in the case of 
to 60,000 feet. Aviation made 
ve the need for a system of 
ng so exact and reliable that 
s can work out flight plans 
void headwinds and other un- 
le weather and take advantage 
inds. 

a system was agreed upon in 
ien the International Civil Avia- 
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TWO RADAR tech- 
nicians tracking a 
newly released 
weather balloon 
with their instru- 
ments aboard a Ca- 
nadian weather ship 
station. 


WEATHER BU- 
REAU observer 
seated at a radio- 
sonde receiver- 
recorder aboard 
USCGC “Absecon.” 
Meteorological data 
from balloon - borne 
radiosonde is re- 
corded on a moving 
graphic tape. Data 
from station “Char- 
lie’ is transmitted 
via Coast Guard 
radio to U.S. Weath- 
er Bureau. 


RADIO OPERATOR 
of Dutch ship “Cir- 
rus’’ transmits 
weather data to 
shore stations. The 
Netherlands oper- 
ates two weather 
ships—the “Cirrus” 
and the “Cumulus” 
—with a registered 
tonnage of 1,930 
each. (Ship on fac- 
ing page is the “Cir- 
rus’ .) 
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RADIO ROOM of “France II’ showing the consols used for communi- 


cation with air traffic. This ship and its sister ship “France I” are 
new ships 243 feet long and can do 15 knots. They carry a comple- 
ment of 53—crew and technicians; quarters are provided for 16 sur- 


vivors. 


tion Organization, supported by the 
IMO, decided to maintain thirteen of 
the ocean stations established in the 
North Atlantic during the latter stages 
of World War II. At these stations 
radar wind and radiosonde observations 
of pressure, humidity and temperature 
to a height of 60,000 feet would be 
made every six and every twelve hours 
respectively in addition to ordinary sur- 
face observations every three hours. It 
was agreed that the ocean stations 
should also provide navigational aid to 
aircraft in the form of radio and radar 
fixes for instance, that they should pro- 
vide supplementary air traffic control 
facilities and, of course, be ready to co- 
ordinate or assist in search and rescue 
services whether for aviation or ship- 
ping. At the same time it was agreed 
that the weather ships should be ready 
to make oceanographic and other sci- 
entific observations whenever this could 
be done without interfering with their 
primary task. 


18 nations cooperate 


By 1949 all thirteen stations were in 
operation; the U. S. A. provided ships 
for seven stations, the United Kingdom 
for two, Canada and the U. S. A. joint- 
ly for one, and France for one. The 
Netherlands and Belgium shared the 
operation of vessels for one station, as 
did Norway and Sweden. 


Thirteen stations soon proved more 
than adequate to cover the needs of 
aviation over the North Atlantic and 
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before the year was out their number 
was reduced by two. In 1954 — this 
time for reasons of economy — the 
number of stations was further re- 
duced to nine. Since then, these nine 
stations have been continuously in 
operation — the four western stations 
“Bravo,” “Charlie,” “Delta” and 
“Echo” being manned by vessels of the 
U. S. Coast Guard, while the operation 
of the five eastern stations “Alfa,” “In- 
dia,” “Juliett,’ “Kilo” and “Mike” 
have been the joint responsibility of 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, Swe- 
den and the United Kingdom. 

Canada has a responsibility to pro- 
vide one ship for station “Bravo”; how- 
ever, under a bilateral arrangement 
with the United States of America the 
Canadian Government operates a full 
station in the North Pacific in partial 
consideration for which the U. S. A. has 
assumed Canada’s responsibility in re- 
spect to “Bravo.” 

As the North Atlantic is overflown 
by the airliners of more than the eight 
operating nations mentioned above and, 
in addition, not only aviation benefits 
from the work of the ocean stations, 
agreement was reached with other gov- 
ernments whereby they share the cost of 
operation. At the moment eighteen na- 
tions in all are contributing to the 
NAOS Agreement — eleven by pure 
cash contributions. Each nation’s con- 
tribution to the scheme is based upon 
the number of Atlantic crossings by 
civil aircraft belonging to it plus a share 





of another factor named “non-aerc } 


tical benefit.” 


During the thirteen years I( AQ 
weather ships have been in opera ion, 
their regular observations of me eor- 
ological conditions on the surface and 
in the upper atmosphere augm« ated 
by the regular surface observe ions 
made aboard merchant ships, av 
proved very valuable not only for civil 
aviation but also for general me -eor- 
ological purposes. Conferences a1 iong 
the member nations have been he d at 
regular intervals since the beginnir g, in 
1946. The latest—the Fifth Nort! At. 
lantic Ocean Station Conference- -was 
held at The Hague, Netherlands, in 
March, 1960, at the suggestion o' the 
Government of the Netherlands; during 
this meeting adjustments were made to 
the scale of cash contributions to take 
into account the prevalent tendency for 
cost to increase. 

For how many decades the ocean 
weather station will be needed to fulfil 
all of its present duties is difficult to 
predict because of rapid progress in 


FOR MANY REASONS—especially 
so that they may be able to give accu- 
rate radar fixes—it is extremely im- 
portant that the vessels are kept 
within the center square of their sta- 
tion, that is, within an area of ten 
nautical miles square. This requires 
no little skill on the part of the watch 
on the bridge. Any time they move of 
station—on a search and rescue mis- 
sion, for instance—warning must be 
given to the authorities ashore. 
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ne nethods of observation including 
cor. int level balloons and satellites, in 
cor iunications and in navigational 
alt 

| wever, at this time the importance 
of e ocean stations to civil aviation 
is i creasing because of the need for 
hic) level observations — up to 60,000 
fee. caused by the introduction of sub- 
son. jet airliners. This was confirmed 
ear!) 1 this year by the NAOS Agree- 
mer! States at the meeting at The 


Hace, mentioned above. Quite apart 
from the large number of lives saved 
by the weather ships and the reliable 
forecasts made possible by the observa- 
tions of the weather ships, the presence 
of these nine stations takes a lot of 
strain off the minds of pilots flying the 
North Atlantic. Nearly all of them 


agree that it is not only a question of 
the convenience of radio or radar fixes 


or of communication relay, but that 
conversation with a weather ship radio 
operator directly below is a comforting 
thing in itself when you are hundreds 


of miles from the nearest land. 
Those who serve on the ocean station 
vessels for some time develop into hardy 


types if they were not so in the first 
place. There is a big difference between 
encountering occasional storms during 
transatlantic crossings as merchant ships 
do, and having to remain on station 
week after week and take whatever 
weather happens to pass your station 
without much possibility of avoiding 
the worst by dodging the storm centers. 
And then there is the steady crossing 
out of calendar dates, with its required 
philosophical attitude. A little taped 
speech mentioning the work of the 
ocean station vessels might well be 


pipe to the comfortably reclining thou- 
san who fly across the North Atlantic 
and ‘he Northern Pacific. 
Oce 1 station’s manual 

T « rules and regulations governing 


the quipment and the operation of 
the eather ships are contained in a 
40-- -e ICAO document—the Ocean 


Sta Vessel Manual—which is divid- 


ed § o five sections covering general 
info. ation, meteorology, search and 
resci! communications, and oceanog- 
rap! and observations for other scien- 


tific urposes. 


A loser look at these sections will 
con an idea of the complexity of 
the > erations. The first one contains 
defi' ions of the terms used including 
the ree phases of aircraft emergency 
—t uncertainty phase, the alert phase 
anc .e distress phase—and it sets down 


the iority of services provided by the 
wea er ships which varies in the fol- 
low manner according to which 
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phase is in force at a particular time: 

—During normal conditions: Meteor- 
ology, navigational aid. 

—During an uncertainty phase: Nav- 
igational aid; meteorology; search and 
rescue. 

—During an alert phase: Naviga- 
tional aid; search and rescue; meteor- 
ology. 

—During a distress phase: Search 
and rescue; navigational aid; meteor- 
ology. 

The section on meteorology pre- 
scribes that copies of all regular sur- 
face and upper air MET observations 
are to be made available to all parti- 
cipating States and that. statistical, 
meteorological records and summaries 
of the observations shall be maintained 
in standard form and must be forward- 
ed to ICAO. 

The number and the extent of ob- 
servations is considerable. Surface ob- 
servations are made eight times daily 
and include all the elements prescribed 
by the WMO for ships’ observations. 
Upper wind observations must be made, 
normally by radar methods, not less 
than four times daily to an altitude of 
at least 55,000 feet. Upper air tempera- 
ture, pressure and humidity observa- 
tions must be made twice daily and 
preferably four times daily. 

The transmission of reports of ob- 
servations from a weather ship to an 
aircraft may be either in plain lan- 
guage or QO code or in the appropriate 
international meteorological code ac- 
cording to whichever method is re- 
quested by the aircraft. 


The following equipment is listed as 
essential to carry out the routine ob- 
servations of a weather ship: ship’s 
thermometer screen, dry and wet bulb 
thermometers, ventilated psychrometer, 
sea surface temperature measuring 
equipment (precision type), marine 
mercurial barometer, precision aneroid 
barometer, open scale barograph, cloud 
height balloon equipment, anemometer, 
wind direction vane, radar or radio 
wind finding equipment, radiosonde 
equipment, consumable stores such as 
helium or hydrogen, balioons, etc. 

In addition, the following instru- 
ments are recommended as desirable 
supplementary equipment: cloud 
searchlight (or ceiling light projector) , 
marine theodolite, thermograph (both 
air and sea)*, hygrograph or wet bulb 
thermograph*, rain gauge, and visibil- 
ity meter. 

The minimum accommodation and 
stores required are listed as MET of- 





*These instruments may be distant re- 
cording. 





“POLAR FRONT II,” making a land- 
fall after being relieved at Ocean 
Station “Mike” by her sister ship 
“Polar Front I.” The two Norwegian 
ships are operated jointly by Norway 


and Sweden. They are converted 
“Flower” class British corvettes of the 
same type as the majority of the Brit- 
ish weather ships. 


fices, radar control room, balloon in- 
flation shelter, obstruction-free balloon 
release area, helium or hydrogen store 
and_ radiosonde preparation room 
if the type of equipment used makes 
it necessary. 


Observation difficulties 


It is quite clear that special care is 
required in the methods of observation 
used on a ship because of the frequent 
adverse conditions, especially as the 
“Ocean Station Vessel Manual” em- 
phasizes that all weather observations 
shall be of comparable regularity and 
reliability to those of first-class land 
stations. 

The methods set out in the Manual 
read as follows: 

In upper air observations by elec- 
tronic methods, (temperature, humid- 
ity, pressure and wind) the radiosonde 
and radar targets are carried aloft 
either separately or together by means 
of a balloon. As far as possible the tech- 
niques are those adopted at land sta- 
tions, using similar apparatus, modified 
for use on board ship. 

In general the precise method of ob- 
taining upper winds will depend on the 
equipment of the ship. Air search radar 
or fire control radar is used to track 
the target suspended from the balloon. 
If a radiosonde is carried by the bal- 
loon, the height can be checked or cal- 
culated from the observations of tem- 
perature, pressure and humidity. Co- 
ordination of the duties of the ship’s 
personnel is especially important if good 
observations (particularly of upper 
wind) are to be obtained. 
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ICAO Ocean Stations at Work — continued 


Because the range of radar apparatus 
is limited and because most air search 
radar cannot scan above an elevation 
of 60° to 70°, it is necessary to direct 
the motion of the ship during an upper 
wind sounding and then to make due 
allowance for the ship’s movement in 
calculating the winds. 


In light winds the ship should be 
steamed into wind, thus reducing the 
elevation angle and preventing the 
target entering the cone of radar si- 
lence. 

In strong winds the slant range in- 


rapidly so that the target 
very 


creases very 
would pass beyond rada1 
quickly at a relatively low altitude. The 
length of time during which it is within 
range, and consequently the altitude to 
which it can be followed, is increased 
if the ship steams downwind in the 
track of the balloon. 


range 


It may be necessary to avoid having 
the balloon at certain azimuths since 
the ship’s superstructure may 
small shielded sectors. Trials will deter- 
mine these points. 


cause 


When any atmospheric phenomena 
are observed on the radarscope, the 
weather observer on duty shall be noti- 
fied. The weather observer will prepare 
reports in plain language for ground- 
to-air transmission as required and in 
nationally adopted codes for ship-to- 
shore transmission. 


Hundreds rescued 


The rule which governs the employ- 
ment of weather ships in search and 
rescue operations is very clear. It says: 
“If an ocean station vessel is able to 
lend assistance to an aircraft or vessel 
in distress, or survivors from same, it 
shall immediately grant priority of serv- 
ice to search and rescue.” 


It happens quite often that the Com- 
manding Officer of a weather ship is 
delegated by a rescue co-ordination cen- 
ter to control search and rescue at the 
scene of the incident. In these cases, 
the Commanding Officer of the vessel 
is expected to assign search areas, en- 
sure complete coverage by plotting the 
aircraft’s areas of search, act as com- 
munication center and relay point, and 
prevent hazardous concentration of 
search aircraft in any one sector. 


The decision to leave the ocean sta- 
tion is based on a careful judgment of 
the probability of weighed 
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rescue, 


against the hazards to air traffic cre- 
ated by the ship’s absence. According 
to the Manual, the vessel shall go on 
a search and rescue mission only when, 
in the opinion of the Commanding Of- 
ficer, there is a reasonable chance of 
succeeding; in practice, however, it is 
doubtful whether life has been lost be- 
cause a Captain judged the probability 
of rescue too small and decided to stay 
on station. 


An example of the effort which a 
weather ship will spend on trying to 
locate and help an aircraft or a ship 
in distress, even under the most appal- 
ling conditions, was the unsuccessful 
search for the Danish motor vessel 
“Hans Hedtoft” which was lost towards 
the end of January last year with near- 
ly 100 people aboard after having 
struck an iceburg near Greenland. The 
U. S. weather ship “Campbell” left sta- 
tion “Bravo” on 31 January, 1959, to 
search for and co-ordinate aerial sur- 
face search for the Danish vessel, spe- 
cially designed for winter navigation 
between Greenland and Denmark. For 
nearly a week the search was carried 
on in spite of extremely dangerous ice 
conditions and very bad weather. Be- 
fore the “Campbell” returned to station 
“Bravo” on 7 February it was obvious 
that there was no hope of survivors. 


Other search and rescue efforts of 
the ICAO weather ships have been 
more successful. Since 1953 no less than 
253 lives have been saved, most of them 
after marine accidents. The effort spent 
on search and rescue assignments varies 
greatly and is unpredictable. During 
several years in the fifties, for instance, 
it averaged about 450 miles per life 
saved, whereas during the past two 
years it has been as high as 3,800 miles 
per life saved. This, however, is a mat- 
ter of pure chance. The aggregate dis- 
stance run by ocean station vessels on 
search and rescue assignments usually 
varies between 10,000 and 30,000 nau- 
tical miles annually and is not propor- 
tionate to the number of lives saved. 


Ocean ditchings 


By far the greater number of persons 
saved have come to grief in ships than 
in aircraft. One has to go back more 
than ten years—to the forced landing 
of the flying boat “Bermuda Queen”— 
for an example of a weather ship rescu- 
ing a large number of air travellers. 
Apart from this one incident which was 
completely successful, as everyone was 


saved, only military aircraft hay 
ditched with the assistance of ICA‘) 
weather ships. The Manual recon 
mends several means of assisting pilo 
who have decided to ditch their ai 
craft, apart from providing him wit 
all the necessary air navigational info 
mation that he needs. 


w 


When visibility is poor, the weath 
ship may lay out a flare path consisti1 
of eight to ten lighted floats at int 
vals of approximately 100 yards alor 
the track of ditching indicated by tl 
pilot, at the same time training a sear¢ 
light beam horizontally in the directio 
of the ditching. During the daytin 
smoke floats may be laid out to ind 
cate surface wind direction and the ai! 
craft may be guided to the flare pat 
by radio and radar bearings. 

Under certain conditions it is possib| 
for the weather ship to smooth the seas 
by turning three or more circles with 
a diameter of more than one mile or by) 
laying an oil slick. 

Whenever there is an opportunity, 
the weather ship personnel are exercised 
in the use of search and rescue equip- 
ment and first aid kits. 


Communications 


The communication procedures used 
by the weather ships are the general 
radio regulations of the ITU for th 
mobile service and the current commu 
nication procedures contained in An 
nex 10 to the Chicago Convention in 
communication with stations of the 
aeronautical service. For  radio-telt 
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LAUNCHING of “France I” in Febru- 
ary 1959. French weather ships are 
the only ones built specifically for this 


purpose They are _ twin-propeller, 
diesel-electric powered ships. 
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shony ICAO procedures are used. 

The ocean station vessels maintain 
-veral aeronautical mobile communi- 
ation watches in the medium, high, 
ery high, and ultra-high frequency 
ands. The MF distress channel on 500 
c/s is monitored continuously in ac- 
ordance with the radio regulations of 
he International Telecommunication 
‘nion. 

Another important function of the 
cean weather ships is their service as 
elay stations when aircraft and aero- 
iautical land stations are unable to 
stablish contact with each other for the 
ransmission of position reports, urgent 
NOTAMS, urgent MET messages or 
important operational messages (diver- 
ens, major changes in flight plans, 


ctc.) They will not, however, relay ad- 


ininistrative or non-operational mes- 
sages from aircraft. 

Generally aircraft flying within VHF 
range of ocean station vessels report 
their positions and give other pertinent 
information regarding the flight plan. 


As a rule radio beacons are only 
operated on request. During a distress 
or special mission, however, the beacon 
may be operated without request for 
the guidance of aircraft or ships but 
even during emergencies, continuous 
beacon operation shall be suspended 
often enough and long enough to pre- 
vent interference to essential communi- 
cations connected with the search and 
rescue operations. 


The identification signals used in 
connection with the beacon are normal- 
ly made up of the last two letters of 
the station call sign and a final pair 
of letters which indicates whether the 
vessel is on station or not. If the weath- 
er ship manning ocean station “Alfa” 
whose call sign is 4YA is in the center 
square, for instance, it will transmit 
YAOS at 20-second intervals. If the 
same ship is out of the center square, 
but still on station, it will transmit two 
letters which indicate its position in the 
srid. If the signal, for instance, is 
YAIM, it indicates that the ship’s crew 
has fixed her position in the square IM 
which would then mean that the vessal 
bears 56°30’ to 37 nautical miles from 
he 62°N, 33°W center square position 
f “Alfa.” 

The number of radar fixes furnished 
y the individual ocean stations vary 
reatly. In 1959, for example, station 
Charlie” furnished 11,154 fixes, while 

Mike” was asked for only 160. The 

ytal number of fixes provided by all 

ations in 1959 was very close to 


6,000. 
The number of direction finding 
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bearings is much smaller. For 1959, 
the total was below 3,400 and two sta- 
tions, “Bravo” and “Echo,” were asked 
for only one fix each. 


Cost of operation 


It has already been mentioned that 
the number of Ocean Stations was re- 
duced to nine in 1954 in order to ease 
the burden of the cost of operation. 
The ICAO Conferences on North At- 
lantic Ocean Stations which have met 
from time to time, as well as two per- 
manent bodies, the Advisory Commit- 
tee of European Operating States, 
headed by Cmdr. C. E. N. Frankcom 
of the United Kingdom and the ICAO 
Committee on Joint Support of Air 
Navigation Services, the present chair- 
man of which is Nelson B. David, Rep- 
resentative of the U. S. A. on the 
ICAO Council, attempt to ensure that 
the nine stations in the North Atlantic 
are operated in the most efficient and 
economical way possible. 

While it is difficult to assess the ac- 
tual cost of the operation of all the 


ocean vessels involved because some of 
them are used for other purposes as 
well, the 1959 figures for the ships used 
solely for ocean weather station services 
show that the cost of operation of these 
ships varies between $270,000 for the 
least expensive ship to $435,000 for the 
most modern and expensive ships. This 
means that for each of the nearly one 
million and a half passengers who flew 
across the North Atlantic in 1959 only 
a few dollars were spent for the indis- 
pensable services of the ICAO weather 
ships. This figure is as insignificant 
compared to the total price of the ticket 
as are the ten million dollars spent on 
the ocean weather stations compared 
to the hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested all over the globe in other 
necessary aviation facilities such as run- 
ways, terminals, air navigation aids, etc. 
All the weather ships put together cost 
only slightly more to operate in a year 
than the purchase price with necessary 
spares of one of the jetliners crossing 
the North Atlantic seven miles above 
the changing sea. Ss 








The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act was amended effective Sep- 
tember 10, 1960, and expanded the pro- 
tection afforded to reservists and guards- 
men against losses of seniority, status, 
pay and vacation while they are away 
from their jobs on training duty. The 
Act, as amended, provides that reserv- 
ists and guardsmen shall be granted a 
leave of absence, upon request, for the 
purpose of performing training duty 
with the armed forces of the United 
States or the National Guard and shall 
be entitled to reinstatement with an em- 
ployer after performing: 

—Weekly and weekend drills. 

—Annual tours of training duty. 

—Special courses of instruction and 

other types of reserve training cov- 
ered by federal statutes. 

To obtain the benefits and protections 
of the amendments you: 


—Must request a leave of absence 
from your employer for any train- 
ing duty which will require absence 
from your work, 

—Your employer MUST grant the 
leave requested for the required 
training, 


—Must notify employer of the day 
and time of regularly scheduled 
weekly or weekend drills and of 
any changes in your drill schedule, 


Legal rights of military reservists 
By JOHN P. O'BRIEN, Attorney, Legal Department, ALPA. 


—Miust submit additional request for 
any other training duty such as 
summer camp. 


In submitting requests for leave of 
absence the Department of Labor 
recommends the use of the following 
form: 


TO: 


Pursuant to Section 9 (g) (4) of 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Acts, as amended, I hereby re- 
quest a leave of absence for training 
in the armed forces or the National 
Guard as indicated below: 


a. For weekly or weekend drills, fill in 
the following: 
Until further notice my drills are 
scheduled for. we 


(day of week) 





from_ 





b. For annual tours of active training 
duty, fill in the following: 
Active duty training scheduled for 


c. Other electricals 


(Signature) 
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NAVIGATION PROBLEMS ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


By FRANK B. BRADY 


General Precision, Inc. 


It is perhaps trite to say that naviga- 
tion and traffic control go hand in hand 
—that you cannot have traffic control 
without supporting navigational facili- 
ties. To go a step further, traffic con- 
trol is dependent upon the quality of 
the navigational information available. 
These are factors well known to this 
audience. 


The extent of the requirement for 
navigation facilities to support air traf- 
fic control is evident from the 927 
VOR stations included in the Federal 
Aviation Agency’s plans through 1965. 
The basic function of a very large per- 
centage of these facilities is not to pro- 
vide navigational guidance for aircraft 
operating from Point A to Point B. 
This could be accomplished by relative- 
ly few stations. The requirement for 
such a large number of facilities is 
based upon the need for defining air- 
ways and fix points necessary for effec- 
tive traffic control. 


What happens when it is not possible 
to provide a VOR, VORTAC, o1 
TACAN station to define airways and 
fix points? The answer becomes quite 
evident from a look at the present situ- 
ation on the North Atlantic. Lateral 
separation requirements are expanded 
to twelve times the width of their do- 
mestic counterpart, and longitudinal 
separation is increased three-fold to in- 
sure safe separation between successive 
aircraft. Current separation criteria re- 
quires an aircraft to operate within an 
exclusive area 120 miles wide by 30 
minutes long, and with 1,000 feet ver- 
tical separation to 29,000 feet, and 
2,000 feet vertical separation above this 





This article based on his speech to the 
Oceanic Control Panel of the Inter- 
national Conference of the Air Traffic 
Control Association, San Francisco, Octo- 


ber 3-5, 1960. 
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altitude. Aircraft position reports are 
normally required every 10 degrees of 
longitude, although on high-speed air- 
craft, this spacing may be increased 
somewhat. These enormous blocks of 
airspace are necessary only because of 
the lack of precise navigational infor- 
mation on a continuous basis. 


Several Methods Used 


North Atlantic operators at present 
rely on a combination of methods of 
navigation. Most route approvals are 
based upon the use of celestial naviga- 
tion, although in actual practice much 
use is made of electronic systems. 
Standard LORAN, CONSOLAN, and 
ADF are used most frequently. VOR 
and DECCA are used near the ter- 
minal areas, but because of their lim- 
ited range are not useable enroute. The 
introduction of aids such as LORAN C 
and DECTRA may be used to provide 
greater coverage. It must be recognized, 
however, that these aids require the ad- 
dition of airborne equipment, as well 
as large installations of ground equip- 
ment, and that it is unlikely that ex- 
tensive operational use will be made of 
them for some years to come. Tests are 
now being conducted on the use of 
VORTAC aboard an ocean station ves- 
sel. This subject is being 
covered in some detail by 
the FAA member of this 
panel. If successful, these 
ship-installed VORTAC 
stations will provide addi- 
tional intermediate fix 
points in areas of the ocean 
which now are provided 
with only limited service by 
existing electronic aids. It 
will not be necessary for 
aircraft to overhead the 
ocean station vessel to ob- 
tain a fix, providing com- 
plete VORTAC equipment 
is carried aboard the air- 
craft. Each of the electronic 
navigation systems men- 
tioned has its own peculiar 





strengths and weaknesses, and these 
must be taken into account by the user 
to properly evaluate the information 
supplied. For instance, with standard 
LORAN, careful attention 


roneous readings will result. Similar 
problems are encountered with 
DECCA and LORAN C, which are 
also hyperbolic systems. VOR, bei ¢g a 
line - of - sight system and limited in 
range, cannot provide continuous cov- 
erage over ocean routes. 


Celestial Navigation 


Celestial navigation, which has been 
the backbone of over-ocean navigation 
for a number of years, has encountered 
some serious problems with the advent 
of the high-speed jet. Entire flights ate 
made where the sun is very low on the 
horizon, the moon is not available, and 
there is too much light for taking star 
shots. Under these conditions, good 


celestial fixes or lines of position are’ 


for all practical purposes unavailable. 
Furthermore, the speed of the aircraft 
is such that after taking star shots and 
making the necessary computatiors, the 
fix which is obtained is almost a 1. atter 
of history. Because of rapidly changing 
winds, it is possible for an aircraft to 
deviate a considerable amount from its 
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intended course before this becomes 
known to the pilot or navigator. Flight 
crews report difficulty in keeping up 
with the navigation workload on the 
high-speed aircraft. A heavily contribut- 
ing factor is the multiplicity of naviga- 
tional aids and methods which must be 
used by the flight crew to obtain full 
coverage under various conditions en- 
countered, such as sky cover preventing 
celestial fixes, auroral disturbances in- 
terfering with electronic navigation, 
and atmospheric static interference to 
low-frequency radio navigation systems. 
No single system currently in use can 
be depended upon on a continuing 
basis throughout a flight. Because of 
the variations in accuracy of the differ- 
ent methods in use, and the conditions 
under which the information is ob- 
tained, position reports received from 
aircraft in over-ocean flying are fre- 
quently open to question. 


Technical Conference 


At the Technical Conference of the 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion, held in Lucerne, Switzerland, in 
May, 1960, these problems were dis- 
cussed in great detail. Significant con- 
clusions were drawn at this meeting. 
To quote the report: 


“ 


. In comparison with navigation proc- 
esses heretofore used, Doppler radar was felt 
to offer a number of immediate operational 
gains, e.g.: 

i) Capability to measure accurately 
ground speed and wind drifts and to pro- 
vide continuity of latest basic navigational 
information. 

ii) As an automatic dead reckoning de- 
vice and -integration aid, Doppler Radar 
greatly reduces cockpit workload. Increased 
speeds of jet aircraft call for improved navi- 
gation aids in the aircraft, since otherwise 
the task and workload of the navigator 
using conventional methods would be great- 
ly increased and would have to be very care- 
fully programmed throughout the flight. 

iii) Doppler Radar also makes possible 
improvements in navigation accuracy and 
track-keeping and extra-polation of the 
range of ground-based navigation aids. Al- 
though the requirements for ground navaids 
are thus reduced, the need for the latter is 
not eliminated due to the necessity for pe- 
riodic up-dating of Doppler data. 

iv) Instantaneous indications of wind 
drift can reveal errors in weather forecasts 
and thus improve navigation accuracy by 
eliminating lateral deviations from the 
planned track previously caused by inade- 
quate knowledge of the wind situation en- 
route, and by making possible more accurate 
forward estimates of aircraft position. Fur- 
thermore, wind drift measurements permit 
selection of more advantageous altitudes in 
areas where freedom of navigation in the 
vertical plane is possible. 
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v) Doppler Radar can assist in determin- 
ing the point of letdown for turbo-jet air- 
craft in the vicinity of terminal area, and in 
executing the descent. 

vi) Doppler Radar offers long-term pros- 
pects of reduction in the amount of fuel re- 
serves carried, especially on long-range 
flights.” 

Advantages of Doppler 

These conclusions, drawn by a know!l- 
edgeable group of air line operators, 
have much significance in oceanic traf- 
fic control. It is appropriate to consider 
some of the advantages in more detail. 

(A) The fact that doppler naviga- 
tion is self-contained within the aircraft 
means relative freedom from ground- 
based navigational aids. This lack of 
dependence upon fixed ground aids per- 
mits a high degree of flexibility in 
choice of routes. Frontal areas can be 
easily bypassed, advantage can be taken 
of jet streams, and head winds can be 
avoided. Simple cockpit instrumenta- 
tion permits these changes to be made 
from the original flight plan with mini- 
mum workload. Since most over-ocean 
flights are now made on the basis of 
least-time-track, the flexibility provided 
by this system will be of great advan- 
tage to the flight crew, the dispatcher, 
and the traffic controller. 

(B) Increased navigational accuracy 
provided by doppler should permit a 
substantial reduction in oceanic separa- 
tion criteria. Referring to the North 
Atlantic problem, the IATA group esti- 
mated that aircraft equipped with dop- 
pler radar could limit their extreme 
lateral deviation from track to twenty- 
five nautical miles, and that lateral sep- 
aration criteria could be reduced to 
approximately one-half of the present 
value. Furthermore, it was considered 
feasible to reduce longitudinal separa- 
tion to fifteen minutes, instead of the 
present thirty minutes, because of the 
improved ability to monitor and to bet- 
ter estimated an vaca track. 
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“THE LAZY BUM” 
by Q. E. D. 

“You mean to say, he just sat there doing 
nothing?” 

“Yes sir. He let that damned great mass 
of expensive equipment to go tearing on 
towards the end of the runway until—” 

“And never even used the emergency 
brakes?” 

“No sir. Never once.” 

“The lazy bum.” 

“Sure thing, the lazy bum. Just sat there 
doing nothing. Not a thing.” 

“Sal! Same again, please. One Rhinegold, 
one Ballentine. Yes, Sal, Ballentine ale.” 

—from The Log, The Official Journal 
of the British Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, February, 1961. 


(C) The capability of doppler- 
equipped aircraft to determine ground 
speed with an accuracy of one percent 
or better, and the ability to show im- 
mediate changes in ground speed re- 
sulting from changing wind conditions 
makes it possible to provide much more 
accurate reports of ETA and to update 
such reports based on changing con- 
ditions. 


(D) The use of doppler on various 
air line evaluation programs has shown 
it to be very useful in the detection of 
discrepancies between forecast and ac- 
tual wind values. This information, re- 
ported to ARTC, has been found useful 
in adjusting the estimates of aircraft in 
the area. In fact, one of the most prom- 
ising future uses of doppler equipment 
carried aboard air line aircraft is the 
greatly improved reporting of wind in- 
formation which will result. A better 
knowledge of wind information in areas 
where reports are now scarce or non- 
existent can be of benefit, not only to 
the aircraft carrying doppler, but to 
other aircraft. In addition, the data can 
form a new input to the general weath- 
er reporting and forecasting system. 


(E) Improved knowledge of along- 
track position has been found very use- 
ful, particularly for jet aircraft, in start- 
ing letdown into a terminal area. This 
improved knowledge of along-track and 
cross-track position is of aid to radar 
identification of an aircraft, and should 
reduce the need for identification ma- 
neuvers. 


Doppler System Best 


In summary, doppler navigation 
equipment, employed with suitable 
computer and heading reference sys- 
tems, offers the possibility of filling the 
navigational gaps which now exist in 
ocean routes, and when judiciously used 
in conjunction with ground aids should 
permit very substantial reductions in 
separation criteria now in effect. The 
fact that the system is automatic, self- 
contained, and is not adversely affected 
by terrain or weather, offers to flight 
crews and traffic controllers a major 
improvement in providing continuously 
available, accurate navigational infor- 
mation. The extent to which these im- 
provements are realized will depend 
largely upon the number of air line 
fleets which are equipped with doppler 
and the extent to which traffic control- 
lers exploit the advantages of the im- 
proved information. 
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HE narrow door that separates the 

cabin from the cockpit of the air- 
liner that takes you to Cairo or Chi- 
cago, to San Juan or San Francisco, 
conceals a contest of wills and a clash 
of egos that the government has so far 
been unable to conciliate and that the 
protagonists have so far been unwilling 
to terminate. 


The flight crews on the nation’s 
major airlines are deeply divided over 
the interrelationship of their functions 
The pilots contend that the conditions 
created by the introduction of high- 
speed pure jet aircraft require a cock- 
pit crew consisting of a pilot, a copilot, 
and a flight engineer, all of whom 
should possess the basic skills and orien- 
tation of a pilot, and that only with 
such a crew can optimum safety be 
achieved. The flight engineers contend 
that the cause of safety is equally well 
served by carrying a flight engineer on 
the aircraft who has specialized train- 
ing as an aircraft and engine mechanic, 
and that he need not possess pilot skills. 


This issue of whether modern air- 
craft should be manned by a crew all 
of whom possess the same skill and pur- 
sue the same career or by a crew com- 
posed of men of separate skills pursuing 
separate careers has plagued the air- 
lines for nearly a decade. In February, 





Reprinted with permission from the June, 
1961 issue of The Atlantic Monthly. 
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1961, it manifested itself in the most 
comprehensive and costly strike in avia- 
tion history. 

Allegedly of the wildcat variety, this 
strike involved the 3,500 flight engi- 
belonging to the Flight Engi- 
International Association em- 
ployed on the six major airlines which 
man their planes with flight engineers 
who possess the background and basic 
skills of aircraft mechanics. Unaffected 
and continuing to fly were the eight 
airlines whose flight engineers have the 
basic qualifications of pilots and who, 
along with the 14,000 pilots and co- 
pilots on all airlines, belong to the Air 
Line Pilots Association. Both unions are 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

According to Civil Air Regulations, 
the duty of a flight engineer during 
flight is to assist the pilots in the me- 
chanical operation of an airplane. The 
flight engineer monitors the functioning 
of and makes adjustments in the me- 
chanical, hydraulic, fuel, and electrical 
systems of the aircraft. He records signs 
of incipient or actual malfunction in a 
logbook for referral to the carrier’s me- 
chanical maintenance department. 
Prior to take-off he makes an inspection 
of the aircraft to-be certain that it has 
been properly serviced. 

The pilot and copilot are responsible 
for flying the aircraft, plotting its 
course, receiving signals, and maintain- 
ing communications with ground sta- 
tions. 

In domestic commercial air 
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A professional arbitrator and 
mediator of labor disputes, 
Saul Wallen served as a 
member of emergency 
boards appointed by Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisen- 
hower to deal with the dis- 
putes between the airline 
pilots and the flight engi- 
neers. Mr. Wallen here gives 
his proposals for a final 
solution to the differences 
between the pilots and engi- 


neers. 


port, until 1947 aircraft were manned 
by a pilot and copilot. After the oc- 
currence of several commercial airplane 
accidents in 1947, President Truman 
created a special board of inquiry 
which recommended that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board hold hearings to de- 
termine whether or not additional help 
in the cockpit was required to assist 
the pilots of commercial aircraft. The 
pilots, through the A.L.P.A., advocated 
adding to the flight crew a third man 
to assist the pilots in the operation of 
the large, four-engine aircraft then 
newly in use. In 1947, the C.A.B., over 
the initial objections of the carriers, is- 
sued a draft regulation requiring that, 
on aircraft certified for more than 
80,000 pounds maximum _ take-off 
weight, “An airman holding a flight 
engineer’s certificate shall be required 
solely as a flight engineer.” This regu- 
lation affected various aircraft then in 
use, such as the Douglas DC-6 and 
Boeing 377, 

Some carriers objected to the use of 
the phrase “solely as a flight engineer” 
in the draft regulation because it would 
tend to restrict their “freedom of action 
in developing multiple function pro- 
grams for flight crews and better utili- 
zation of crew time. .. .” As a result, 
the phrase “solely as a flight engineer” 
was deleted. As the final regulation 
was phrased, the air lines could choose 
whether the man in the third seat 
should have the basic qualifications and 
training of a ground mechanic or the 
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basic qualifications and training of a 
pilot. 

Of the major carriers, American, 
TWA, Eastern, Pan American, Na- 
tional, Continental, Northwest, and 
Western utilized mechanic-qualified en- 
gineers. On the other hand, Braniff, 
Capital, Delta, Northeast, and Panagra 
elected to recruit flight engineers quali- 
fied to become pilots and to progress 
them from flight engineer to copilot to 
captain. United Airlines maintained a 
mechanic qualification for its flight en- 
gineers until 1954, when it announced 
a switch to the pilot-qualified flight en- 
gineer program. Continental switched 
from mechanic- to pilot-qualified engi- 
neers in 1959, and Western Airlines is 
in the process of doing so now. These 
latter three carriers were involved in 
costly strikes of flight engineers as a 
result. 

The carriers which chose the pilot- 
engineer route developed flight crews 
with integrated duties and a career goal 
in which there was a line of job prog- 
ression. Those which chose mechanic 
engineers developed flight crews with 
specialized and delimited duties and 
functions and with separate and spe- 
cialized career goals. The flight engi- 
neer’s job was a dead-end job. 

The development of the mechanic- 
engineer specialty and the granting of 
separate jurisdictions for purposes of 
collective bargaining have created con- 
flicts of status and clashes of ego. Since 
their career aims were not integrated 
with those of pilots, the engineers tend- 
ed to try to enhance their specialty and 
play up its importance in order to 
justify their demands on the carrier for 
higher pay. On their part, the pilots, 
keenly aware that the engineer was 
placed in the cockpit to assist them, 
were increasingly irked by the pursuit 
by the flight engineers of separate eco- 
nomic and career goals. The captain 
has command responsibility, and while 
the mechanic engineers have always ac- 
knowledged it, the increasing rigidity 
of the job structure of the cockpit crew 
fostered psychological and emotional 
tensions among crew members. These 
tensions broke out into open conflict in 
1955, when the mechanic engineers on 
United struck for fifty-one days against 
that carriers’ decision to require its en- 
gineers to become qualified as pilots, 
and the pilots, ignoring F.E.I.A. picket 
lines, continued to fly during the strike. 


But the truly sharp conflict between 
the pilots and the engineers broke out 
with the advent of the jets. Whereas 
the fastest previous commercial aircraft 
operated at a speed of 350 miles per 
nour, the new pure jet planes were de- 
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signed to cruise at nearly 600 miles per 
hour. The introduction into the nation’s 
air lanes of these much faster planes 
created concern about the ability of the 
traffic control system to handle the jets. 


The pilots maintained that the pure 
jets would impose on the pilot and co- 
pilot a significantly greater burden of 
work and responsibility in flight plan- 
ning and communications and that the 
work load involved in monitoring the 
instruments associated with the plane’s 
flight and in establishing radio fixes to 
keep the plane on course would be 
greatly intensified. At the same time, 
they contended, the new aircraft were 
designed with many alternative systems 
and relays which would become auto- 
matically operative in the event of a 
mechanical malfunction, and as a con- 
sequence, the work load of the flight 
engineer would diminish. In addition, 
the pilots argued that the new planes 
raised to a critical level the problem 
of a replacement for the pilot, the co- 
pilot, or the flight engineer in the event 
one was incapacitated in flight. In the 
negotiation of the new collective bar- 
gaining contracts on the major air lines 
in 1957 and 1958, the A.L.P.A. de- 
manded a provision that the flight en- 
gineer be pilot-qualified and that pilots 
be offered an opportunity to obtain 
flight engineer certificates, 


The F.E.I.A. responded by serving 
the same carriers with a demand that 
the contracts contain a provision that 
no man would occupy the flight engi- 
neer’s seat who did not possess, in addi- 
tion to a flight engineer’s certificate, 
an Aircraft and Engine License issued 
by the C.A.A. to those who qualify in 
aircraft and engine overhaul and main- 
tenance. They blasted the A.L.P.A. de- 
mand as an attempt by the pilots to 
force the engineers out of the third seat, 
so that the pilots, faced with unemploy- 
ment under the first impact of jet serv- 
ice, could take their jobs. 


The carriers were caught in the mid- 
dle. Each side threatened to strike if 
iis demand was not met. The issue 
came to a head first on Eastern Air- 
lines, and to forestall a strike, President 
Eisenhower appointed an emergency 
board under the Railway Labor Act to 
hear the disputes and make non-bind- 
ing recommendations on the merits. In 
a proceeding which lasted nearly six 
months, this board heard all parties, 
took testimony from experts, and rec- 
ommended that flight engineers who 
serve on pure jet equipment “be re- 
quired to have pilot qualifications to 
the extent of a commercial license and 
instrument rating and the ability to fly 
and land the airplane in case of emer- 


gency.” The carrier was to provide the 
training at no expense to the flight 
engineer. 

Eastern Airlines and the pilots agreed 
to accept this recommendation, but the 
flight engineers balked, maintaining 
that it would dilute their skills and de- 
prive those unwilling or unable to ob- 
tain a commercial license and an in- 
strument rating of an opportunity to 
fly as flight engineers on the jets. In 
October, 1958, the flight engineers on 
Eastern struck, grounding the planes 
with the aid of the mechanics, whose 
union, the International Association of 
Machinists, went on strike in behalf of 
their own wage demands as well as in 
support of the engineeres. 

The other air lines flying with me- 
chanic engineers were in the same di- 
lemma as Eastern. All were finally 
rescued from it by the action of Ameri- 
can Airlines. American, anxious to be 
first in the air with the jets and wishing 
to avoid a strike of pilots on the crew 
complement issue (it had signed a con- 
tract with the engineers on substantially 
their terms on that issue while the 
Eastern case was pending), advised its 
pilots and engineers in December, 1958, 
that its experts had concluded that the 
problems of jet operation and the work 
load on the jets for pilots would call 
for the services of a third man with 
pilot qualification, but that since it was 
committed to carry a mechanic-trained 
flight engineer, it proposed to place a 
third pilot in the cockpit of the jet. 
American’s crew on jets would consist 
of three pilots and an engineer. 

This move was calculated to meet 
the pilots’ demand for a fail-safe crew 
without monkeying with the status or 
qualifications of the mechanic-qualified 
engineer. With this proffer, American 
assumed a multimillion-dollar per year 
extra payroll cost for what the engi- 
neers promptly dubbed a “feather- 
bird.” 

This solution was the pattern fol- 
lowed by the other air lines flying with 
mechanic-qualified engineers, including 
Eastern, where the engineers’ strike was 
settled on the basis of this arrangement. 
The result has been that, since the ad- 
vent of the jets, American, Eastern, 
TWA, Pan American, Western, and 
Northwest have had four men in a jet 
cockpit designed for three crew mem- 
bers and an observer. Those air lines 
which had from the beginning manned 
their planes with pilot-qualified engi- 
neers or which, like United, had 
switched from a mechanic to a pilot 
qualification were able to put their jets 
in the air with three crew members in 
the cockpit instead of four. 
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The latest phase in the pilot-engi- 
neer struggle opened early in 1960. The 
A.L.P.A. argued that, since the flight 
engineers on United are pilot-qualified 
and since their duties are part and 
parcel of the duties performed by the 
pilots, the unit for collective bargaining 
should be the flight deck crew. It peti- 
tioned the National Mediation Board 
for a ruling that would declare the 
three stations in the cockpit a single 
class or craft for the purpose of select- 
ing a collective bargaining agent. 


The Mediation Board turned this hot 
potato over to a special committee con- 
sisting of three labor relations experts 
for determination. This committee held 
hearings over a six-month period, took 
over 5,000 pages of testimony from the 
pilots, the flight engineers, and inter- 
veners, and on February 6, 1961, made 
the determination that “all flight deck 
crew members on United Airlines 
constitute one craft or class for pur- 
poses of representation and collective 
bargaining under the Railway Labor 


Act.” 


The flight engineers, outnumbered 
two to one in any election of this sort, 
took a dim view of this outcome. The 


wildcat strike, so-called, which began 
on February 17, 1961, and lasted for 
six days, effectively grounding the 
planes of American, Eastern, National, 
TWA, Pan American, and Western, as 
well as Flying Tigers, a cargo carrier, 
was a protest against this determina- 
tion. Interestingly, United’s flight engi- 
neers, although immediately involved 
in the determination, did not strike. 
The great majority of them had taken 
flight training and had obtained, or 
were on the way to obtaining, a com- 
mercial license and an instrument rat- 
ing. While they continued to belong 
to the F.E.I.A., which still remained 
their bargaining agent, many also held 
membership in the pilots’ union. But 
the air lines flying with mechanic engi- 
neers were grounded, and it took all of 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg’s very con- 
siderable powers of persuasion and a 
promise from the President of the 
United States to set up a commission 
to take another look at the whole prob- 
lem to get the strikers to return. And 
even the Secretary of Labor failed to 
persuade the president of Western Air- 
lines to buy this stopgap solution. He 
fired his 130 engineers in the midst of 
the wildcat strike and announced his 


intention to train pilots as replacements. 


The Presidential commission, headed 
by Professor Nathan Feinsinger of the 
University of Wisconsin Law School, 
a skilled mediator and distinguished 
arbitrator of labor disputes, is now con- 
ducting an inquiry and trying to de- 
velop a solution. Its recommendations 
will not be binding. Nor does the com- 
mission have the power to set aside the 
determination in the United case made 
by the special committee appointed by 
the National Mediation Board. 


What are the prospects for a final 
solution of this thorny problem? A 
recommendation by the presidential 
commission either that the mechanic 
qualification for flight engineers be re- 
tained or that it be discarded in favor 
of a pilot qualification will not in itself 
solve the problem. So long as the two 
organizations, so sharply divided on this 
question, remain committed to their 
antithetical philosophies, such a recom- 
mendation is likely to continue to fall 
on deaf ears. 

What about the Civil Aeronautics 
Board? Could it not exercise its rule- 
making power to establish either a pilot 
qualification or a mechanic qualifica- 
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“OK fellas, the altitude today, three one zero, the route sixty victor, questions? SCRAMBLE!” 
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tion for flight engineers and, by elimi- 
nating the possibility of a choice on the 
part of the carriers, end the pulling 
and hauling by the two unions? This is 
theoretically possible, but highly un- 
likely. Ever since the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in 1947 ruled that the minimum 
safety standards it establishes for the 
industry would be met by having either 
a pilot-qualified man or a mechanic- 
qualified man in the third seat, it has 
found no reason to change its mind. 
It regards the running battle between 
pilots and flight engineers as a labor 
problem, not a safety problem. It is, 
no doubt, painfully aware that a move 
by it in either direction would raise a 
storm on half the nation’s airlines. 

What about the AFL-CIO? Can it 
not get its affiliates to merge? President 
George Meany repeated twice during 
the recent strike that merger is the only 
solution to the problem. Two commit- 
tees of the parent labor organization 
had previously recommended merger. 
The A.L.P.A. was willing to talk. The 
F.E.I.A. leadership, hiding behind a 
resolution passed by its governing body 
several years ago forbidding the officers 
to meet with the pilots on the matter 
of merger, has so far refused even to 
consider this solution. The AFL-CIO 
is a federation of autonomous unions. 
Its president and executive council can 
recommend, urge, exhort; they cannot 
compel an affiliate to take a course of 
action it does not wish to take. The 
only possible cudgel, expulsion, is not 
likely to be effective here. 

It is the view of most detached ob- 
servers that the acceptance of a pilot 
qualification and merger of the two 
unions remain the only answer. And 
although the F.E.I.A. leadership con- 
tinues to be obdurate, there are indi- 
cations of a rising awareness among 
flight engineers that the tide of events 
is running against them. 

What are the underlying factors that 
make merger a greater possibility now 
than heretofore? 

The first factor is the economics of 
the industry. When jet airplanes first 
hit the air travel market in 1959, there 
was not difficulty in filling their seats. 
And the jets proved to be more efficient 
and profitable than expected. As a 
result, the cost of carrying the fourth 
man, the carriers’ own answer to their 
immediate dilemma, could easily be 
absorbed. 


But, with the addition of planes to 
the jet fleet, seat capacity is growing 
and load factors are declining. Profits 
from jet operations are becoming slim- 
mer. The cost advantage enjoyed by 
United and the other carriers who, 
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because they have pilot-trained engi- 
neers, carry three crew members, not 
four, in the cockpits of their jets begins 
to look extremely important. The result 
is the likelihood of increased manage- 
ment pressure for a solution based on 
a pilot qualification for engineers. Evi- 
dence of this trend lies in the decision 
taken by Continental Airlines in 1959 
to drop its mechanic qualification for 
engineers and fly its jets with three 
men, all pilot-trained. The company 
won a strike by engineers on that issue. 
Further evidence lies in the course of 
action taken by Western Airlines, which 
several weeks before the recent wildcat 
strike announced its intention to re- 
quire all its flight engineers to become 
pilot-qualified by next July 1 and to 
train them to that end. 


The second factor increasing the 
chances of acceptance of a pilot quali- 
fication for engineers and merger of 
the two groups is the growing recogni- 
tion that the basic conclusions reached 
by the Eastern Airlines Emergency 
Board in 1958 and by the 1960 commit- 
tee appointed by the National Media- 
tion Board to make a unit determina- 
tion on United are valid and proper. 
Underlying both these findings is recog- 
nition of the extra degree of safety 
inherent in a cockpit crew accustomed 
by training, inclination, and experience 
to the utmost of coordination and co- 
operation, Having the same orientation, 
such a crew can work together as a 
unit more effectively than a crew in 
which there are two separate and dis- 
tinct specialties. And with three men 
in the cockpit able to land the aircraft 
in an emergency caused by the disabil- 
ity of one, an extra margin of safety 
is present. 

Implicit, also, in these reports is the 
realization that the cockpit is just too 
small to house men with conflicting 
ambitions and aspirations who must 
make an almost conscious effort, once 
they step into the aircraft, to bottle up 
the resentments which their bitter dis- 
pute has engendered. Men whose work 
is as highly integrated and coordinated 
as that of flight engineers and _ pilots 
should have identical career aims, 
aspirations, and ambitions, not highly 
disparate ones. 

The third factor that is edging the 
problem to a final solution is the grow- 
ing resentment of public and congres- 
sional opinion against the parties to 
this fight. The public’s concern with 
safety has been heightened by the re- 
cent occurrence of a number of air 
tragedies. Public pressure for higher 
standards of safety on the airlines is 
mounting. Any condition in the cock- 


pit tending toward disharmony and 
conflict, no matter how well sublimated 
by the sense of professional duty char- 
acteristic of both pilots and engineers, 
raises fears which thrust the problem 
into the public domain. A public solu- 
tion may soon be imposed if a private 
one is not negotiated. And if one is 
imposed, the history and economics of 
the problem point toward the adoption 
of a pilot-engineer requirement. 

A merger of the two unions is vital. 
To be accomplished, merger terms 
should embody the following ingred- 
ients: 

First, they should provide present 
mechanic flight engineers with an 
opportunity to become pilot-qualified 
at the expense of the carriers and to 
progress to copilot and captain in 
accordance with the normal rules on 
each carrier. As pilots, these men would 
have seniority as of the date they fill 
a copilot vacancy. 

Second, they should protect the job 
security of the present supply of flight 
engineers by assuring them that so long 
as flight engineer work remains to be 
performed on the aircraft, present flight 
engineer incumbents will have _ first 
claim on it, ahead of the present supply 
of pilots. 


Third, present flight engineers unable 
to qualify as pilots should be permitted 
to tly as mechanic-qualified engineers 
until their normal termination by quit- 
ting, retirement, or otherwise. 

Fourth, merger agreements should be 
drawn in such a way as to ensure that 
their terms cannot later be changed by 
majority vote of the merged group 
to the detriment of the outnumbered 
flight engineers. 

If the A.L.P.A. is not engaged merely 
in a job grab—and, F.E.1.A claims to 
the contrary notwithstanding, there is 
no evidence that this is its motive—it 
can clearly assent to merger terms con- 
taining these ingredients. If the 
F.E.1.A.’s aim is not merely to retain 
a skill which no longer has a reason for 
a separate existence, but to protect and 
enlarge the career opportunities of the 
present supply of mechanic engineers 
while enhancing the safety of aircraft 
operation, it cannot refuse merger terms 
containing these ingredients without 
placing 3500 fine men in danger of 
losing their careers entirely. 

If the carriers wish an end to a 
problem which they had a hand in 
creating and which has already cost 
them untold millions, they should be 
willing to cooperate with the two or- 
ganizations in effecting such a merger 
and in shouldering the training costs 
involved. 
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Attendants 





LAKE CENTRAL AIR- 
LINES’ stewardess or- 
ganizing committee met 
in the home office July 
7, to confer on the pend- 
ing LCA elections. They 
met with Carol Carraro, 
acting treasurer for the 
S. and 8S. Division of 
ALPA. (Left to right) 
C.Carraro, Marianne 
Hoyt, Jane Cook, and 
Judy Pflum. 


Why flight attendants 
Turn to ALPA Division 


Why do flight attendants require an 
organization to represent them as a 
bargaining agent and why is the Stew- 
ard and Stewardess Division of AL.PA 
best qualified to be the flight attend- 
ants’ representative? 

The pilots who fly the plane and the 
flight attendants in the have 
many things in common. They are em- 
ployed by the same company, they are 
on the same aircraft, they have 
mon interest in raising the standards of 
their profession, etc. 


The progress of civil 
been incredibly fast. 
flying jet air liners today who “pio- 
neered” many of today’s routes in open 
cockpit mail planes. And these pilots 
will still be alive when the “supersonic” 
jet planes come into air line 
tion! 


( abin 


a com: 


aviation | 
There art 


aS 


men 


opera- 


An organization like the Air Line 
Pilots Association has acquired vast ex- 
perience in the problems of flight per- 
sonnel. They have first hand knowledge 
of these problems and they are actively 
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tudying the 
Phe introduction of pure jet aircraft is 
having a great impact on air line op- 
erations and is creating new problems 
for flight personnel. The Association 
through its many research projects was 
prepared. 


problems of the future. 


Flight attendants are discovering that 
working on a pure jet air liner is vastly 
different from working on_ smaller, 
slower, piston-aircraft. These giant air- 
craft require that flight personnel work 
harder and faster. Yet compensation 
and working conditions spelled out an 
contracts were based on conditions 
found in piston-aircraft. 


It would be difficult if not impossible 
for another organization which has 
nothing in common with flight person- 
nel, except that they are both in the 
category of transportation, to intelli- 
gently represent flight personnel at a 
management conference table. 


Results of a representative election 
enviable, The affairs of 
flight attendants must be handled by 
professional people in the field of avia- 
tion. Who could be better qualified 
than the Steward and Stewardess Divi- 


sion of ALPA? 


professi yn, 


Frontier flight attendants 
vote ALPA representation 


Flight attendants of Frontier Airlines 


have voted overwhelmingly for the 
Steward and Stewardess Division of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, Int’l 


AFL-CIO) to represent them under 
provisions of the Railway Labor Aet. 


Results of the election, conducted 
under the auspices of the National Me- 
diation Board which counted the bal- 
lots in Washington, D. C., July 3, 
showed that of the 74 eligible voters, 
52 voted; 41 for ALPA, 11 for the 
Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association and no ballots were voided. 





TCA Interliner 











‘Like | said, Finchley, nothing fancy on Trans Parent but plenty of it!'’ 
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THE BRIEFING. 


A Digest Of News And Views In Aviation 





FAA considering measures to crack down on drunks 
and asks for legislation to cover criminal acts 


THIS INCIDENT re- 
ported in the Chicago 
Sun-Times indicates that 
flight personnel and pas- 
sengers are exposed to 
hazards not adequately 
covered by state or fed- 
eral law. Historicaally, 
ALPA has always been 
against airborne drink- 
ing. According to recent 
press reports, FAA Ad- 
ministrator Halaby is 
considering a regulation 
to cope with intoxicated 
passengers, and he will 
ask Congress for legisla- 
tion which would make it 
a federal crime to commit 
assault, robbery, maim- 
ing and other criminal 
acts abroad in-flight 
planes. He also cautioned 
air lines to keep drunks 
off their planes. 


Turn to Page 4 


increase it has been asking. {- 





Janitor Sentenced 


In Airliner Scuffle 


| Special to The Sun-Times 
' LOS ANGELES—The Argo 
ats | (Ill.) janitor who threatened an 
ad airline stewardess with a knife 
ile|Saturday was sentenced to 90 
ily |days in jail Monday for drunk- 

ow and disturbing the peace. 
ie-| Joseph Newkirk, 60, of 7627 | 

.|W. 61st, pleaded guilty to the 
al © |charges before Municipal Court | 
to|Judge Leo Freund. 


| A felony complaint of assault. 
id with a deadly weapon at first! 
in| was sought against Newkirk, | 
yd|but that was dropped after it) 
st|was shown that the knife inci-) 
n-|dent occurred over Nevada, not 


n. | California. 
1e| Stewardess Jane Branning 


v-|told police that Newkirk be- | 
of came enraged on the United 
Air Lines Chicago-Los Angeles 
e|flight when she took a bottle) 
¢s|of whiskey from him. 
She said he took out a pocket 
r-| knife and pushed her before he| 
t:'was subdued by Marine Pvt.' 





Donald Schwalbach, of 887/i 
Deerfield in Highland Park, and | 
the plane’s pilot, Edward J. 
Kelly, |r 
Newkirk told police he re- |? 
membered nothing of the .in-} 
cident. in 


C 





U.S. Weather Bureau 


FORECAST 


To July 15. 


Temperatures will aver- 
age about three degrees 
below normal from July 11 
to July 15. Normal high 
85, normal low 64. Cooler 
about Thursday with warm- 
ing trend by the weekend. | 
Total precipitation about | 
one-fifth inch with showers (A 
likely Wednesday or Thurs- |A 
day. b 
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American Airlines photo 


Oil was well at Tulsa, Okla., on May 
7 when American Airlines inaugurated 
the first jet service from that city. Tend- 
ing the pump was LaWanda Bury with 
the help of an audience which included 
from left, Glen R. Ames, director of 
the Gilcrease Institute of American 
History; U. S. Senator Mike Monroney ; 
C. R. Smith, American’s president, and 
Richard L. Jones, Jr., vice chairman 
of the Tulsa Aviation Authority. The 
daily jet service linked Tulsa and near- 
by Oklahoma City with Dallas and Los 
Angeles. 





Prototype mobile lounge undergoing 


MOBILE LOUNGE at Washington’s Dulles International 
Airport. This $1,500,000 prototype carries 90 passengers 





tests at seein s Dulles Airport 


both ends. 


and weighs 38 tons. Because it is impractical to back it up 
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ct a busy airport, the lounge has a driver’s cockpit at 


U.P.1. Photo 
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THE ECONOMICS ... 
(Continued from page 3) 

ber of units of interest received by the 
retired pilot is directly related to the 
number of years of participation in the 
Plan, the value of the units of interest 
and the total amount of contributions 
made by the pilot and the carrier in his 
behalf. In any given year of participa- 
tion, a fixed contribution will purchase 
more or less units of interest as the 
value of the units is lower or higher. 
Once the contribution is made, it will 
increase or decrease 
sult of yield, appreciation or deprecia- 
tion of the investment. 


in value as a re- 


In addition, 


have not fulfilled a sufficient length of 
service to secure vested rights to Com- 
pany 
their contributions and thus forfeit any 


contributions 01 


rights to Company contributions. These 


reversions and changes serve to increase 
the value of, or the number of, the units 
of interest. 


The following table illustrates the 
fluctuations in such values based on 
the actual experiences of two different 
pilot Variable Annuities Plans: 


mortality reversions ac- 
crue to the pilots who are living along 
with any reversions as a result of ter- 
mination of employment by pilots who 


who withdraw 





“Project SCAN" 


(Continued from page 6) 


tinued existence of the mid-air collision 
problem came into glaring focus with 


great suddeness. Again, the public 
knew what the pilots had always 
known: that near-collisions must be oc 


curring. 


Reporting program to FSF 


In the spring of 1961 the new FAA 
Administrator, Najeeb E. Halaby, in- 
stituted a new approach to the pro 
vram of pilot reports of near-collisions 
by placing it in the hands of The 
Flight Safety Foundation, a non-gov 
ernment, independent, non-profit o1 
ganization, once more assuring report 
ing pilots of anonymity. 


The data obtained from the incident 
reports will be closely studied and car¢ 
fully analyzed, and from this detailed 
analysis conclusions and recommenda 
tions will be submitted to the FAA fo 
euidance in’ bringing 
ments in the 


about improve " 


spec ific areas designated 


mits 





by the 
essence, is how 


pattern of reports. This, in 
Project SCAN ditfers 


from prior programs. 
| I 


Prior to Flight Safety Foundation’s 
entry into the near-collision reporting 
program, all such programs have dealt 
solely with numbers, emphasis being 
placed on the magnitude of the prob- 
lem rather than on_ possible 
solution. Flight Safety Foundation’s 
approach embodies 


areas of 


incident - report 
analysis in depth so that corrective ac- 
tion can be 
or long-range, 


taken either in.mediately 
whichever need 
tated by the patterns of incident 


1S clic- 


Of major importance to reporting 
pilots is the tact that Project SCAN 
near-collision 
igned. The 


are to be 


need not be 
report-forms 


reports 
themselves 
destroyed as soon as the 
necessary data has been extracted, thus 


assuring anonymity of the individuals 





making the reports. According to 
written agreement, the information 
contained in these near-collision re- 
ports will not be disclosed to the FAA 
except in statistical form. 
— Pd 
Ss 
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SCHEMATIC of Project SCAN details the processing of submitted Near- 


Collision Reports. 


information is then analyzed, 
warded to FAA. 


Reporting pilot fills in report form, 
SCAN office via Box 215 where report is coded and then destroyed. 
converted to data, 
Meantime where analyzed information suggests specific 


mails it Project 
Coded 
and statistics are for- 


recommendations, these also are drawn up and forwarded to the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Pilot making report remains completely unidentified. 
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TABLE A 

PLAN A 
Evaluation Da‘e Value of Unit 
(Decembe, 315.) of Interest 
1955 - $10.00 
195¢ - 9.831 
1957 8.668 
1958 12.522 
1959 13.274 
1960 12.707 

PLAN B 
Evaluation Date Value of Unit 
(Sep. ember 30th of Interest 
195¢ 5 $10.00 
1957 10.00 
1958 9.2947 
1959 10.7806 
1960 11.7988 
1961 11.6434 


Any retired pilot would thus have 
had his retirement benefits adjusted 
periodically to reflect the changes in the 
value of units of interest. The number 
of units accrued to the pilot at retire- 
ment when multiplied by the value of 
such units, provides the amount due 
the pilot as a retirement benefit. 

An actual experience shown below, 
effective January 1, 1961, indicates the 
changes these pilots will experience in 
their retirement benefits: 











TABLE B 

Monthly Benefit Monthly Benefit 

Prior to to be Paid as of 

Pilot January 1, 1961 January 1, 1961 
A $ 9.79 $10.07 
B 23.62 
C 26.4 27.21 
30.78 31.66 
E 42.71 43.93 
F 5.26 25.98 
; 46.3¢ 47.68 
H 4.10 55.64 
I 8.62 39.72 
37.1 38.21 
34 35.28 
L 42.60 43.82 
\ 65.68 
N Ac 47.07 
0 2g 32.68 
P 4 7 51.19 
) ) 7.22 
a 9.14 50.54 
37.69 38.77- 
r 8.24 8.48 
7C 6.89 
V 35.54 36.55 
Ww ».68 87 
x 17 75 

y p xX 
ry earr 





The changes are the result of an in- 
crease in the value of a unit of interest 
from $13.692 to $14.083. Necessarily 
these pilots who are already retired 
have minor changes in their benefits. 
However, in the future, when retired 
pilots have a larger and larger number 
of units, the magnitude in the changes 
which may occur in the benefits could 
be noticeable in terms of dollars re- 
ceived. 

In conclusion, the Association has 
endeavored to negotiate pilot retire- 
ment programs which will hedge the 
benefits received from extreme fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living. 

The Fixed Benefits will increase the 
pilot’s purchasing power in the event 
prices and thus the cost of living de- 
creases. The Variable Benefit will as- 
sist in partially insuring the pilot 
against long term inflation with attend- 
ant decreases in purchasing power and 
increases in the cost of living. 
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‘he Royal Canadian... 
(Continued from page 4) 

apan, Australia, India, Europe and 
» on. 

Some of our Montreal based pilots 
ave their families taking the course 
ith them. 

Gentlemen, let’s look at it this way. 
\s air line pilots we have good jobs. 
he relationship between our jobs and 
ir health is obvious—at times omin- 
is. When you consider this fact and 
dd to it all the physiological potential 
(fered by 5BX, then it is difficult to 
nderstand why anyone would pass this 
ourse up. We all spend approximately 
0 minutes per day scraping our faces 


with some form of shaving device so 


s to conform with standards of appear- 
ince—surely we can find 11 minutes 
er day to invest in our own health. 


How about giving 5BX a try? 


The exercises are shown on the fol- 
wing pages. This is what you do. 

1. You make up your mind you want 
o be a lean, fit airman, just like in 
he ads. 

2. You find yourself eleven minutes 
very day, your choice—before break- 
ist, late morning or afternoon or be- 
ore bed. 

3. You do these exercises in ordinary 
lothing, but light garb, pajamas or 
iorts, are preferable. 

t. Use a watch and do each set of 
Jhysical jerks within the alloted time 
nd the whole series within the eleven 
\inute period. (Your time may be poor 

e first few days but try to meet dead- 
nes aS soon as possible s 
5. On each chart there is a timing 
ible which tells you how much time 
» spend on each exercise and how 
any of each to do. EVERYONE 
rts at the bottom of this table and 
chart one — however sharp they 
ink they are. At the D-level of chart 
1e you will see that exercise 1 must 

‘ done twice in two minutes; exercise 
three times in a minute; exercise 3 

ir times in a minute; exercise 5 100 
nes in six minutes. 

6. On chart two, a one mile run or a 
vo mile walk can be substituted for 
xercise 5. 

7. You progress through each chart 
om D— to D and on up to A+ at 
rate which depends on your age. 

If under 20 you spend one day at 
each level. 
under 30 two days at each level 
under 40 four days at each level 
under 50 seven days at each level 
under 60 eight days at each level 
over 60 ten days at each level. 
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8. Everyone does not do all of the 
charts, it depends on your age. There 
are maintenance levels for every age 
group beyond which you do not go. 
Thus: 


If over 60 your maintenance level is 
A+ on chart one. 

From 50 to 60 it is C+ on chart two 
From 45 to 50 it is A+ on chart two 
From 40 to 45 it is C on chart three 
From 35 to 40 it is B on chart three 
From 30 to 35 it is C— on chart four 
From 25 to 30 it is A+ on chart four 


9. When you have reached your 
maintenance level you will be able to 
retain physical fitness with eleven min- 
utes of exercise taken three times 
weekly. 

That’s all there is, except, of course, 
getting down to doing it. But if one 
does, and takes the exercises seriously, 
they will make him fit. They are so 
designed that they exercise every muscle 
in the body the right number of times. 

You should not become stiff doing 
the 5BX exercises. If you do slow down 
your rate of progress. But you should 
become a little breathless doing them— 
they are designed to heat you up a bit. 

The greatest mistake people make in 
taking this course is skipping ahead in 
the series. This not only defeats the 
purpose of the exercise, but risks im- 
posing too great a strain on the heart. 
Don’t skip ahead of the stipulated rate. 





The Royal Canadian Air Force 
5BX Plan is copyrighted in the 
United States and the British Com- 
monwealth in the name of the 
Government of Canada. The plan 
or parts thereof may not be re- 
produced in any form without per- 
mission. 

The 5BX Plan is designed for men 
and boys in normal good health. 
Should you have any doubt as to 
your capability to undertake this 
or any other exercise program, you 
should consult your medical ad- 
viser. 
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SKY SAILING — Get a Glider Rating and “C”’ 
Soaring Award at world famous Schweizer 
Soaring School. Just 2-3 days required. 


FLIGHT CREW SPECIAL — $127.50 Power 
Pilots Transition Course. Board and lodging 
included at no extra cost if 2 or more FAA 
rated flight crew members take course at 


same time. Write for information. 


KIT OFFER... 


$1.00 postage paid 
Now Get Started 

in the Wonderful 
Sport of Sky Sailing 
Send $1.00 today, Kit will 
be mailed postage paid. 












SCHWEIZER 


Eee AIRCRAFT CORP. 


3 Airport Road Elmira, N. Y 
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INVESTMENTS IN... 


eareeee teeeeseee® 


OIL AND GAS 


oe we eee ee ee oO ee ge me oe 
Send for free information on 
tax shelter and other economic 
advantages to be found in oil 
and gas interests. This is not 
an offer — sale of such inter- 
ests can only be made by 
means of an offering sheet 
filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. A copy 
of the offering sheet 
on the latest offering 
will also be furnished. 


ADMIRAL OILS INC. 
BETTES BUILDING Dept. AP 
OKLAHOMA CITY 6, OKLA. 


eat 








HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 


Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 





‘\ SCHIPPLOCK Gop Sacve SENS 





POrtsmouth 7-6838 





ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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We Salute ... Bonanza Air Lines 
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DOING WONDERS for Bonanza Air Lines in Arizona, California, Nevada and Utah is its 
popular jet powered F-27A “Silver Dart," now flying every flight on Bonanza's routes, 
and the new low promotional fares now in effect between many of Bonanza's cities and 
resorts. Our pretty model is Bonanza Hostess Karen Philips. 


$25,000 Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Insurance* 
(Cash, Tax Free — Non-Cancellable to Age 60) 
This insurance will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently 
prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 
ELIGIBILITY: 


© If you have been employed less than 2 years you are eligible to join without 
a physical examination. 

If you have been employed more than 2 years, you may join by taking our 
physical examination from your company medical department or FAA ex- 
aminer. If you use your FAA Doctor we suggest you apply before your next 
regular physical. We will pay the difference in cost between the class 1 and 
our more thorough examination. 


If employed over 2 years maximum age is 35. 





An additional $25,000 coverage is available to 
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